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New Plans for 
West Europe? 


Nations Still Seek Way of Se- 
curing German Troops for 
Anti-Soviet Defense 


EN years ago, the armies of 

‘America and her allies were sweep- 
ing inland across Europe, driving Ger- 
man invaders from the soil of France. 
Meanwhile Soviet Russia; then re- 
garded as our friend and ally, was 
pounding Germany from the east. 

The changes that have occurred in 
Europe’s situation since 1944 seem 
almost unbelievable. Now, the main 
problem is to find some way of or- 
ganizing French-German cooperation 
against the danger of Russian attack. 
This problem was at the root of the 
long-debated “European Defense Com- 
munity” plan, which France killed on 
August 30. 

Efforts to organize western Eu- 
rope’s defenses against Soviet aggres- 
sion have been in progress since the 
late 1940’s. A major step was the 
creation, in 1949, of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
This group now contains 14 member 
countries—Belgium, Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and the 
United States. 

Western Germany, which could fur- 
nish large numbers of ground troops 
for NATO’s defense forces, is not 
included. A little later in this dis- 
cussion, we’ll see what obstacles have 
kept her out, and what efforts have 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THE U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM provides benefits for children, workers, and elderly persons 


Greater Security for Americans 


Congress Approves Higher Old-Age Pensions, and Extends Retirement 
Program to 10 Million Additional Persons, Including Most Farmers 


ERY likely the letters OASI do 

not mean much to you. The 
chances are, though, that the over- 
whelming majority of the readers of 
this paper will some day benefit from 
the program that these letters desig- 
nate. 

OASI refers to the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program started in 
1935 during the first administration 
of Franklin Roosevelt. Since that 
time it has been steadily strengthened. 
The latest action affecting OASI took 
place late last month when both Repub- 
licans and Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly to revise and expand the 
program in line with recommendations 


put forth by President Eisenhower. 
The lawmakers boosted payments, 


“and brought some 10 million more 


Americans under the system. So vast 
is this program that when you go to 
work, the chances are at least 9 to 1 
that your job will be covered by OASI, 
and in time you will be entitled to 
social security benefits. 


What is meant by social security? 


When we speak of social security, 
we refer to various government pro- 
grams that help provide millions of 
individuals and families with regular 
monthly income. These programs in- 
clude old age and survivors insurance, 








IN THE HEADLINES = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


OUR STURDY CONSTITUTION 


There have been only 22 amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution, our 
basic guide for democratic govern- 
ment, since it was signed 167 years 
ago. Americans generally feel that 
the great document is all right as it is 
and resist changes. During the 83rd 
Congress, for example, over 150 pro- 
posals for altering the Constitution 
were made. None was approved. 


INCOME IN THE NATION 


If all the money earned by the 
American people last year were divided 
equally among us, each man, woman, 
and child would receive $1,709. The 
sum, government officials say, is $65 
more than in 1952. Of course, the 
money is not so divided. Some earn 
more, some less, and most children 
none at all. 


TARIFF WORKS TWO WAYS 


Most years, we sell more goods to 
Switzerland than we buy from her. 
That picture now may be changing. 
Swiss are angry over a 50 per cent 


increase in tariffs on watches they 
send to us for sale. Many Swiss peo- 
ple are ceasing to buy U. 8. goods— 
such as wheat and other farm prod- 
ucts, nylons, and automobiles. Thus 
the tariff, while it may help our watch- 
makers, may cause other U. S. indus- 
tries and farmers to lose some busi- 
ness. 


100 MILLION VOTERS NOW 


About 100 million citizens will be 
eligible to vote in November, as com- 
pared with around 98 million eligible 
voters in 1952. However, probably 
less than half of those qualified to 
do so will go to the polls in Novem- 
ber. A majority turnout seldom oc- 
curs when there is no Presidential 
‘contest. 


BIG AUTOMOBILE RACE 


Chevrolet has been our biggest sell- 
ing car for a long time, but Ford now 
claims to hold the sales lead. At any 
rate, the race is close. Buick is third, 
Plymouth fourth, Oldsmobile fifth. 
With Chevrolet and other makes, Gen- 


eral Motors has around half the car 
business. Ford has 30 per cent and 
Chrysler 14. Other companies share 
about 5 per cent. 


SHOULD WE AID REDS? 


The worst floods in 90 years have 
ruined Red China’s rice crop, and mil- 
lions of Chinese may starve. Life 
magazine says that we should send 
food gifts—as a charitable act to show 
the Chinese we are a kindly people. 
But many people say we should not 
help the Red enemy. What do you 
think? Write us your views. 


EX-PRESIDENT’S SON 


Most of us have heard little about 
the former Republican President’s son, 
Herpert Hoover, Jr., 52, although he’s 
well known to many foreign leaders 
as an engineer. He’ll be in the news 
a lot-after October 1, when he becomes 
Under Secretary of State. 

He has been serving as a State De- 
partment adviser, and, as such, helped 
Britain and Iran to settle their serious 
dispute over oil. 


unemployment insurance, help for the 
needy aged, assistance for needy chil- 
dren, and aid for the blind and dis- 
abled. 

The program that touches the most 
people is OASI. This accounts for the 
fact that when one says he is “under 
social security,” he is probably refer- 
ring to OASI rather than to the other 
programs. Carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the old age and survivors insur- 
ance is the only part of the social secu- 
rity setup that is operated solely by 
the federal government. 


To what extent were payments in- 
creased by the recent Congress? 


To answer that question, let’s look 
at the case of a retired worker whom 
we shall call Thomas Altman. For 67- 
year-old Mr. Altman, a former machin- 
ist, the recent action of Congress 
means an increase of $13.50 in his 
monthly pension. Previously he drew 
$85 a month. Beginning in October, 
he will receive $98.50—the maximum 
pension for an individual. 

Mr. Altman’s wife is 64 years old. 
When she reaches 65, the payment to 
her husband will be increased by half 
—that is, by $49.25 a month. If Mr. 
Altman dies, his widow will receive 
three fourths of his pension—almost 
$74 a month—when she reaches 65. 

Increases will, in general, vary just 
as pensions do. Mr. Altman will re- 
ceive a larger increase next month 
than many other workers because his 
pay before retirement was higher than 
theirs. (The size of a retired worker’s 
pension depends on the income he re- 
ceived during his working days.) 
Nevertheless, the new law provides 
that every retired worker eligible for 
old-age benefits will receive a boost of 
at least $5 a month. 

In all, the increase in payments will 
total about 4 million dollars a year. 
The total annual cost of the program 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Social Security Program Is Overhauled by Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


will be slightly more than 8 billion 
dollars. 


Where does the government get the 
money to finance this costly program? 


Workers and employers share the 
_cost. Ever since 1935 a small sum has 
been deducted from the pay check of 
workers covered by the OASI system. 
That sum has been matched by the 
employers. 

At present, an employe pays 2 per 
cent of everything up to $3,600 that 
he earns in a year. His employer pays 
an equal amount. 
ploye who earns at least $3,600 a year 
pays a tax of $72, while his boss pays 
an equal sum. The employe’s share is 
deducted from his pay check. Self- 
employed people covered by the sys- 
tem now pay 3 per cent of their earn- 
ings—$108 on an annual income of 
$3,600 or more. (The government 
makes no collections from earnings 
above $3,600.) 

Congress is financing the recent in- 
crease by boosting the amount on 
which a tax will be paid from $3,600 
to $4,200, effective in 1955. Next year 
an employe earning at least $4,200 
will pay a tax of $84. His employer 
will match that sum. 

Those retiring in the future will re- 
ceive even more than those already 
retired. Two years from now the 
maximum individual pension will be 
$108.50 a month. 


In what other way did Congress help 
retired people? 


Many retired people have found they 
cannot live on their old-age pensions 
alone, for inflation over the past 15 
years has pushed prices up sharply. 
Some elderly people have to work at 
least part of the time to supplement 
their income. The new law gives these 
people a better break. 

The old law stated that a retired 
person would not be entitled to a pen- 
sion in any month in which he earned 
more than $75—until he was 75 years 
old, when the latter restriction no 
longer applied. This provision was a 
holdover from the time when the law 
was passed—a time of acute unem- 
ployment. The idea of restricting a 
retired worker’s earnings was to en- 
courage older. people not to work, so 
there would be more jobs for younger 
men and women. 

The recent Congress changed this. 
It eliminated the monthly limit on 
earnings. Instead, a retired worker is 
allowed to earn up to $1,200 a year 
without a limit in any single month. 
Thus if he has the opportunity to do 
seasonal work for two or three months 
on a full-time basis, he may do so and 
still draw his pension—providing, of 
course, that his total earnings for the 
year donot exceed $1,200. 

Congress also lowered the age at 
which a retired worker may earn as 
much as he possibly can without losing 
his pension. It is now 72 rather than 
75 as formerly. 

Those changes will help many re- 
tired workers. Let us see, for exam- 
ple, how tgey will help Thomas Altman 
to support himself and his wife. 

Each year Mr. Altman’s old com- 
pany has a busy period of two months 
or so when additional skilled workers 
are needed. In previous years Mr. 
Altman had the choice of losing his 
pension for those months if he worked 


Thus, every em- ~ 


on a full-time basis, or of working only 
for a week or so and limiting his earn- 
ings to $75. 

Now Mr. Altman will be able to 
work the entire two months—since 
his total earnings for the year will 
total not more than $1,200—and still 
receive his pension. In five years— 
when he becomes 72—Mr. Altman will 
be able to work and earn as much as 
he can without losing his pension. 


To what large group did Congress 
recently vote to extend social security? 


Among the 10 million newcomers 
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Do farmers want to be covered by 
the social security system? 


There was considerable debate on 
this question in Congress last month. 
Practically everyone agrees that farm- 
ers should be eligible for social secu- 
rity if they want it. Some lawmakers 
feel, however, that a great many farm- 
ers do not desire it, but would prefer 
to make their own plans for retirement 
as they have always done in the past. 

To those holding this opinion, Sen- 
ator Eugene Millikin of Colorado, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which approved the recent 
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JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


IN THE CARTOONIST’S VIEW, Congress has raised a larger umbrella to pro- 
tect millions of Americans by broadening social security coverage 


brought under the system by Congress, 
the largest single group will be the 


nation’s farmers. They are expected _ 


to total about 3,600,000. 

To see how the law applies to them, 
let us take the case of a typical farmer 
named John Furrow. Although he will 
come under the system next January, 
Mr. Furrow will not actually pay his 


social security tax until 1956. He will: 
‘pay it at the same time he pays his 


income tax for the preceding year, 
1955. 

At that time, Mr. Furrow will re- 
port an income for 1955 of—let us 
say—$4,500. Like other workers, he 
will pay a social security tax on the 
first $4,200 he earns. Since he is self- 
employed, he will pay a 3 per cent tax 
on that amount—or $126. He will 
send this sum to the VU. S. Treasury 
along with his income tax returns. 

The law says that the social security 
tax must be paid by all farmers whose 
income exceeds $400 a year. At the 
age of 65, they will be entitled to the 
same benefits granted to other eligible 
workers. 


changes, has pointed out: “The farmer 
will not pay one penny of self-employ- 
ment tax until 1956. If farmers are 
not interested in such a plan, they will 
have ample time in which to say so. 
And I believe Congress will be re- 
sponsive to their views.” 


What other groups did Congress 
recently bring under social security? 


The lawmakers extended OASI to 


such professional people as architects, . 


engineers, accountants, and funeral di- 
rectors. Doctors and dentists are still 
not included, though. 

Some farm employes working for 
wages have been under social security 
for some time, but the recent Con- 
gressional action extends the system 
to about 2 million more. Beginning 
in January, any farm hand will be 
included if he earns at least $100 a 
year from one employer. 

Additional household workers are 
now covered, too. Starting in 1955, 
maids, laundresses, and other house- 
hold workers who receive at least $50 
in cash wages over a_ three-month 


period from the same employer will 
come under the system. 

Clergymen are now permitted to 
have social security coverage if they 
want it. Each individual may decide 
for himself whether or not he wants 
to come under the system. If he does, 
he will pay the entire tax as if he 
were self-employed. 

Coverage is also extended under cer- 
tain conditions to many state and local 
government employes who have not 
previously been under social security, 
to about 150,000 federal employes not 
covered by any other pension system, 
and to 50,000 fishermen. 

In all, it is expected that by Janu- 
ary about 571% million jobs will be 
covered under the old-age retirement 
prosram. Not more than a few mil- 
lion jobs will be outside the system. 


_ How do newcomers qualify for ben- 
efits under the revised law? 


The newcomers to the system must 
—like those already in it—have six 
quarters of employment in a job cov- 
ered by social security. (A quarter is 
a three-month period.) By working 
six quarters, or a total of 1% years, 
an individual is eligible for an old- 
age pension upon retirement at 65 or 
later. 


What other government programs 
help provide the aged and unfortunate 
with regular monthly income? 


The federal-state program for the 
needy aged is highly important. Pay- 
ments under this program are made as 
gifts and are carried out strictly on 
the basis of need. States run the pro- 
gram, but the federal government 
helps pay for it. The expense is about 
equally divided between the states 
and federal government. The program 
helps many elderly, needy people who 
are not eligible for pensions. 

Unemployment insurance is another 
vital part of our social security struc- 
ture. People out of a job can obtain 
payments from the fund if they qual- 
ify under the law. States play the 
major role in the system, and benefits 
vary from state to state. In 1953 
they averaged about $23 a week. Bene- 
fits may be paid for as short a time 
as two weeks in some states; up to 26 
weeks in others. 

Most of the unemployment insur- 
ance funds come from special taxes 
paid by employers. The federal gov- 
ernment helps the states pay for run- 
ning the program, and takes care of 
all unemployment funds. 

Aid for needy children whose fa- 
thers have died and who do not receive 
help under any other program is also 
given. Assistance is given, too, to 
the needy blind and the disabled. 
States and the federal government 
jointly pay for these programs, 





Four things come not back: 

The spoken word; 

The sped arrow; 

Time past; 

The neglected opportunity. 
—Omar Ibn Al Halif 





“If you want to be miserable, think 
much about yourself, about what you 
like, what you want, what respect peo- 
ple ought to pay to you, and what peo- 
ple think of you.” 

—Kingsley 
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Personality 
Oveta Hobby 


HE expansion of the social security 

system (see page 1 article) has put 
the spotlight on Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
agency which administers this nation- 
wide insurance program. 

Mrs. Hobby’s present position as a 
member of President Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet is the climax of a full and busy 
career. The Secretary was born in 
Texas in 1905. Her maiden name was 
Oveta Culp. Early in life, she showed 
her liking for work that has led to her 
success. 

As a schoolgirl, Oveta spent many 
hours in her father’s law office, and she 
went on to study at the University of 
Texas Law School. At 20, she became 
parliamentarian of the Texas House 
of Representatives, a position she held 
for 10 years. During this time, she 
became active in politics, and was a 
candidate for the Texas legislature at 
the age of 24. 

In 1931, Miss Culp was married to 
William Hobby, publisher of the 
Houston Post, Texas’ largest morning 
newspaper. She went to work for her 
husband, finally becoming full-time 
manager of the paper. 

When the war broke out, General 
George Marshall, then Chief of Staff, 








WIDE WORLD 
MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—which directs the 
Social Security program 


asked Mrs. Hobby to help establish a 
women’s army, and in May of 1942 she 
was made its director, with the rank 
of major. 

Mrs. Hobby returned to civilian life 
in 1945 to resume her busy career. In 
thrée years she had risen to the rank 
of colonel and built the Women’s Army 
Corps up to 100,000 strong. ? 

In January 1953, Mrs. Hobby was 


‘called to Washington to head the Fed- 


eral Security Agency. Under the Re- 
organization Plan of 1953, she was 
made a Cabinet member in President 
Eisenhower’s administration, and her 
agency was given the name which it 
has at present. 

As Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Hobby directs the activities of approx- 
imately 35,000 workers. Various agen- 
cies within the department are charged 
with duties of such diverse nature as 
protecting and improving the public 
health, providing information for pub- 
lic schools, enforcing laws dealing with 
the sale of food and drugs, and admin- 
istering the various types of social 
security aid. 

These activities were originally 
spread out among various government 
agencies, but are now concentrated in 
9 regional centers throughout the 
country, whose work Mrs. Hobby co- 
ordinates. 








WIDE WORLD 
THE ARMY plans to build an atomic electric power plant at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. A model of a reactor unit for the plant is being inspected above. Engineers 
say the installation will be portable—that it can be dismantled and moved to a 
new location if so desired. 








Science in the News 








ITTLE solid objects called sterea- 

trons are causing a revolution in 
the electronics industry, according to 
an article in the September 3, 1954, 
issue of Collier’s magazine. 

These tiny bits of solid, brightly 
colored rings, wafers, and blocks are 
taking the place of complicated wire 
and metal electronic gadgets, and some 
are performing entirely new jobs. Cer- 
tain stereatrons have been in use for 
some time now. The most famous is 
the transistor. ,It has already replaced 
bulky vacuum tubes in many elec- 
tronic instruments, making them 
smaller and more compact. 

The article states that new ways to 
use the tiny objects are being dis- 
covered faster than they can be de- 
veloped. Some of them give off power 
when light is applied. Others give off 
light when power is applied. Some 
vibrate with terrific speed and others 
change alternating current to direct 
current. 

All this means that the future uses 
of the tiny solid pieces are countless. 
Among the many ideas already being 
worked on are these: 

(1) A dentist’s drill which has as 


one of its parts a stereatron which vi- 
brates 29,000 times a second and 
thereby sets up sound waves that drill 
quietly and less painfully than present 
instruments. 

(2) Refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners which, through the use of 
stereatrons, will have no moving parts 
at all. 

(3) A television screen so thin that 
it can be hung on the wall like a pic- 
ture. 

- 

Within a few years, portable atomic 
electric power plants may become a 
reality. Fantastic? Not at all. U.S. 
Army engineers and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission are now building an 
experimental nuclear power plant that 
can be dismantled and carried by air 
to any corner of the globe! 

The experimental plant is to have a 
capacity of 1,700 kilowatts of electric- 
ity. Other portable atomic-powered 
plants are being planned which will 
produce heat as well as electricity. The 
AEC says the power plants will be con- 
structed in such a way that their radio- 
active fuel will not endanger lives in 
communities where they may be used. 








Our Readers Say— 








Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. His wife was a victim of his gar- 
rulity (gi-r60'li-ti). (a) cruelty (b) 
stinginess (c) talkativeness (d) mood- 
iness. 


2. His plans were in a rudimentary 
(roo-di-men’tuh-ri) state. (a) final 
(b) undeveloped (c) peculiar (d) im- 
possible. 


3. He was always putting maudlin 
(mawd'lin) phrases down on paper. 
(a) poetic (b) eloquent (c) overly 
sentimental (d) nonsensical. 


4. It was reported in the paper that 
he was an Anglophobe (Ang’glé-féb). 
(a) intelligent Englishman (b) hater 
of things English (c) admirer of the 
English (d) collector of English an- 
tiques. 


5. The dictator began to believe he 
was omnipotent (ém-nip’é-tent). (a) 
losing his power (b) possessed of un- 
limited power (c) gaining ground over 
his enemies (d) in danger of being 
overthrown. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the last name of the general 
in command of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces. 


1. French fear of West SATS 
has been the chief stumbling block to 
formation of the European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC). 


2. A large new group of people, the 
ke a a will come under 
the social security program next year. 

3. Laundresses and other “eH 
workers will be taken into the social 
security program next year. 











4. Retired workers will get larger 
—______. ass the result of legislation 
passed by the 83rd Congress. 


5. Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg are known as the 
countries, 


6. ________ is one of the two na- 
tions involved that has not approved the 
EDC plan. 
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There seems to be a great deal of op- 
position among certain Americans to our 
foreign aid programs. Our land was 
founded on the idea that people should 
work together and help one another. 

There were some people, in our early 
history, who were interested only in the 
welfare of their own states and refused 
to help other areas. These individuals, 
fortunately, were overruled and all 
Americans joined hands to build a great 
nation. Those persons who now op- 
pose foreign aid, in my opinion, are just 
as selfish as were the few early Amer- 
icans who were against helping their 
neighbors in the past. 

CARMAN Moore, 
Elyria, Ohio 


* 


Before we send -— more aid to coun- 
tries all over the globe, why don’t we 
check up on the needs of people right 
here at home? We could start by help- 
ing our Indians improve their living 
conditions. After all, these unfortunate 





people, who were driven off their lands 
y us, are in dire need of help. 

JOAN NOBLE, 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


* 

The Soviets are always talking about 
world peace, but they never do anything 
to achieve it. We ought to tell the Reds 
point blank to cooperate with us in 
peace. If they continue to refuse, we 
should broadcast this refusal to all cor- 
ners of the globe again and again. 

Pat CULLEN, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


I believe that driving permits should 
be handed out with much greater care 
than at present. Too many licensed mo- 
torists are either poor drivers or they 
have no regard for others on the high- 
way. I also believe that no young person 
should be given a driver’s permit until 
he is over 16 years of age. 

BARBARA MATTHEWS, 
Pewamo, Michigan 






































7. Young _._._____—_ get social se- 
curity payments under certain circum- 
stances. 


S$. Gaaee Fleet 
name) is the leader who prevailed upon 
the West German Parliament to support 
EDC. 

Di onsite: 2 the Bie 
first proposed EDC. 


Last Week's 


HORIZONTAL: election day. VERTICAL: 
1. November; 2. Republican; 3. gover- 
nors; 4. Democratic; 5. Senate; 6. Maine; 
7. Douglas; 8 Kentucky: 9. trade; 10. 
Martin; 11. Rayburn. 
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TV in Congress 


Should the television camera be al- 
lowed into the halls of Congress and 
into hearing rooms of congressional 
committees? Some Americans believe 
the work of our lawmakers ought to 
be televised to stimulate interest in 
public affairs. Other citizens feel that 
TV cameras would interfere with the 
duties of congressmen. 

Leo Cherne, writing in the New 
York Times Magazine, believes some 
proceedings on Capitol Hill ought to 
be televised, while others should be 
closed to the TV camera. Here, in 





UNITED PRESS 
TV OF THE FUTURE? By 1964, Gen- 
eral Electric scientists say, television 
screens will be thin enough to hang on 


a wall like a picture. Or they may be 
mounted in a table-type set as shown 
above. Today’s bulky sets will be out 
of date. 


brief, are some of his views on this 
issue: 

In congressional inquiries involving 
private individuals, the man on the 
stand faces a kind of third degree by 
TV if the proceedings are televised. 
In addition, a “trial by television” is 
one that may be decided by a part- 
time jury, for the viewers are often 
unable to watch the entire case. 
Hence, such hearings should not, as a 
rule, be televised. 

Public officials, on the other hand, 
are accustomed to being in the glare 
of publicity. Appearing before the 
TV camera would not, as a rule, be an 
ordeal for them. In addition, the 
people of a democracy have a right to 
follow the activities of their elected 
representatives closely. 

Of course, televising Congress and 
congressional committees regularly 
would have its drawbacks. A self- 
seeking politician, for instance, might 
use TV time to further his own politi- 
cal ends. In the long run, however, 
the voters would be able to distinguish 
between the official who works in the 
nation’s interest and the one who 
works only for himself. 

What are your views on this issue? 
Teachers and students alike are in- 
vited to write to us, giving opinions 
on the use of TV in Congress. 


Banana Monopoly? 


Uncle Sam is hailing the giant 
United Fruit Company into court. 
Our government claims that the huge 
American-owned firm has violated 
laws that prohibit a single company 
from obtaining a monopoly (sole con- 
trol) over any business activity. Spe- 


cifically, the U. S. charges that United 
Fruit controls the production and sale 
of bananas. The big firm denies this 
charge. 

In addition to U. S. charges that 
United Fruit has a monopoly on ba- 
nanas, the giant firm is frequently 
under fire from Latin American 
critics. Some of our southern neigh- 
bors, where the firm has extensive 
property holdings, accuse United Fruit 
of meddling with their internal affairs 
and with underpaying Latin American 
employes. 

The U. S. firm says it stays out of 
politics in the lands where it does 
business. It also insists that it pays 
much higher wages than most local 
industries do south of our border. 

United Fruit is one of the nation’s 
largest corporations engaged in over- 
seas business activities. Its total 
wealth, in ships, land, and other prop- 
erties, amounts to over a half billion 
dollars. It owns or rents more than 
2% million acres of land in the coun- 
tries below our border, and has over 
100,000 workers on its payroll. 

Though United Fruit grows cacao, 
sugar cane, palm oil, and numerous 
other products on its Latin American 
plantations, its chief moneymaker is 
the banana. The giant firm produces 
and sells a major share of the world’s 
bananas. 


Terms in the News 


Political climate. Writers and com- 
mentators frequently use this term 
when describing the general conditions 
in politics and how the voters feel 
about. major political issues. The 
word “climate” is also used in describ- 
ing the state of affairs in other fields. 
Economic climate, for instance, de- 
scribes conditions in business and 
other economic matters. 

Pocket veto. Those bills which Con- 
gress passes within the last 10 days 
of its meetings (Sundays and holidays 
not included) do not become law.if the 
President takes no action on them. 
This is known as a pocket veto. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower used this device last 
month for the purpose of killing a leg- 
islative proposal that provided for a 
pay increase for federal workers. 


The Story of the Week 





UNITED PRESS 


FOUR GREEK GIRLS happily reach New York en route to college. The first 
three (left to right) visited the U.S. last year under the international exchange 


program of the Girl Scouts of America. 


to this country. 


President's ‘’Vacation” 


Unlike most other Americans, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower can’t leave his work 
behind him when he goes on vacation. 
For some weeks now, the Chief Execu- 
tive has been “vacationing” in Colo- 
rado. He has been staying at the 
Denver home of Mrs. Eisenhower’s 
mother, Mrs. John Doud, and at a 
nearby ranch owned by friends. 

On an average day, the President’s 
vacation goes something like this: He 
gets up at about 6 or 6:30 in the 
morning and eats breakfast. About an 
hour later, he starts out for his tem- 
porary offices at Lowry Air Force Base 
near Denver to go to work. 

At the base, he spends the first half 
hour or so talking to his press secre- 
tary, James Hagerty, and to his other 
staff members. Next, a White House 
worker comes in with an armful of 
papers and documents that require 
Presidential action. Later, he sees 
visitors until about noon. 

In addition to his many other daily 
chores, the President frequently calls 
the White House to keep up with 
events in the nation’s capital. He also 
keeps in touch with Secretary of State 





UNITED PRESS 


THE NEW AMERICAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY in West Berlin will open next 
month. It was built with U.S. funds and is looked upon as a symbol of friendship 
between Americans and the West Berliners. Construction was begun in 1952. 


The fourth girl is making her first trip 


Dulles and other top administration 
officials. 

In the afternoon, President Eisen- 
hower’s vacation really begins—he 
usually plays golf or goes fishing. 


McCarthy Still in News 


A special Senate group, headed by 
Republican Senator Arthur Watkins, 
is in its third week of hearings on a 
resolution to censure Senator Joseph 
McCarthy for activities allegedly ‘“‘un- 
becoming a senator.” The seven-man 
committee will eventually report to 
the full Senate on whether it supports 
or opposes the resolution. 

Meanwhile, the Watkins group, as 
well as the nation as a whole, is study- 
ing the findings of ‘the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings, which ended last June 
17. That probe was conducted by Re- 
publican Senator Karl Mundt. 

The Army-McCarthy hearings in- 
volved charges that Senator McCarthy 
and his former chief counsel, Roy 
Cohn, used undue pressure on the 
Army to get special privileges for 
Private G. David Schine, former un- 
paid member of the McCarthy sub- 
committee. Senato- McCarthy made 
the counter-charge that Army Secre- 
tary Robert Stevens and his counsel, 
John Adams, used Schine as a “hos- 
tage” and sought by various other 


means to keep him from exposing ° 


Reds in their department. 

The four Republicans on the Mundt 
group, a majority, issued one report; 
the three Democrats, another. In ad- 
dition, Republican Senators Charles 
Potter and Everett Dirksen released 
individual reports of their own. Here, 
in brief, are some highlights of these 
reports: 

GOP view: McCarthy was not him- 
self guilty of trying to get special 
favors for Schine, but he was at fault 
for not vigorously opposing Cohn’s 
activities along this line. Army of- 
ficials were at fault for not calling a 
halt to Cohn’s efforts on Schine’s be- 
half at the outset. 

Democratic view: Schine’s work, 
contrary to Cohn’s testimony, was not 
of great importance to the McCarthy 
subcommittee. Hence, there was no 
reason for special furloughs and other 
privileges sought by Cokn for Schine. 
Since McCarthy backed Cohn all the 
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way at the hearings, he (McCarthy) 
is as much in the wrong as Cohn was. 

Army officials Stevens and Adams, 
according to the Democrats, should 
also be severely criticized for their 
part in the controversy. They did 
little to oppose Cohn’s actions on 
Schine’s behalf. Moreover, they some- 
times made it difficult for the Mc- 
Carthy group to get information 
needed to probe into reports of Red 
influence in the Army. 

Senator Potter’s views, on most 
points, were very similar to those 
expressed by the three Democrats. All 
four of these senators, in addition to 
their other, criticisms, rebuked Mc- 
Carthy for urging government work- 
ers to give him secret, “classified” 
information about subversives in gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Dirksen was less critical of 
both sides in this dispute than any 
other member of the Mundt com- 
mittee. He indicated that he felt the 
importance of the quarrel had been 
exaggerated. 


Contest in Brazil 


Brazilians are getting ready to vote 
for state governors and members of 
Congress—Brazil’s national legisla- 
ture. The contest, scheduled for next 
month, is expected to be a bitter one. 
Candidates friendly to the late Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas will be opposed 
by staunch Vargas foes at the polls. 

President Joao Café is trying to get 
all sides to work as a team. Vice 
president under the late Brazilian 
chief, Café took over his country’s 
leadership when Vargas took his life 
after being ousted from office by mili- 
tary leaders late last month. 

Café, a newspaper publisher and 
businessman, first began working with 
Vargas when the latter seized power 
in 1930. Though the two men didn’t 
always see eye to eye on public issues, 
they were political allies until Vargas’ 
recent death. Both advocated friend- 
ship with the U. S. Elected vice 
president in 1950, Café’s term of office 
as chief executive expires next fall. 


of water. 


One of the staunchest foes of the 
pro-Vargas forces is Carlos Lacerda, 
a crusading newspaper editor and 
candidate for Congress. Lacerda has 
long been critical of the Vargas 
regime, accusing it of using dicta- 
torial methods in governing Brazil. 
It is not yet known what role military 
leaders, who exercise wide powers in 
Brazilian affairs, will play in the 
forthcoming contest. 


New Water Program 


Heavy crop losses in various parts 
of the nation, caused by droughts and 
floods last summer, dramatically re- 
minded us of the need to control our 
water supply. Thanks to two meas- 
ures passed by the outgoing Congress, 
farmers in certain areas of the coun- 
try are now starting special water con- 
servation projects. 

One of the congressional acts pro- 
vides for federal aid to citizens so they 
can build small dams to keep rain 
water from washing away precious 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Sam Levenson overheard two men talk- 
ing. “I wish I had enough money to buy 
an elephant,” said one. 

“Why do you want an elephant?” asked 
the other. 

“TI don’t. I just wish I had the money.” 


* 


Conscience is the thing we always be- 
lieve should bother the other fellow. 




















JOHNS IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Could I see your diploma again?” 


“Jimmy,” said the little fellow’s mother 
after cleaning up his battle scars, “when 
that other boy threw sticks at you, why 
didnt you come and tell me instead of 
throwing them back at him?” 

“What good would it do to tell you,” 
he replied in disgust. “You couldn’t hit 
the side of a barn.” 


* 


Wit: “What’s the difference between a 
little boll weevil and a big boll weevil?” 

Victim: “I give up.” 

Wit: “The little one is the lesser of 
two weevils.” * 


Bill: “Whatever induced you to buy 
a house in this forsaken region?” 

John: “One of the best men in the real 
estate business.” 


Mrs. Garrulous: “I was outspoken in 
my comments at the club today.” 

Her husband: “I can’t believe it, my 
dear! Who outspoke you?” 


* 


Larry: “‘Aw, gee, dad, I don’t want 
to study arithmetic.” 

Dad: “What! A son of mine grow up 
and not be able to figure baseball scores 
and batting averages? Never!” 





WIDE WORLD 


SAILING is a favorite fall and summer sport of people who live near big bodies 


Above, residents of the New York City area are competing in a race. 


soil. The water can also be used for 
watering stock and, in some cases, for 
limited crop irrigation. 

The other measure provides for 
loans to farmers or local groups for 
developing irrigation and farm water 
supply systems. 


A Costly Storm 


Crews of men are still clearing up 
the wreckage caused by the hurricane 
which hit the northeastern section of 
the country about two weeks ago. 
With help from the federal govern- 
ment, the Red Cross, and other agen- 
cies, New England and nearby areas 
are slowly recovering from the storm. 

The hurricane struck hardest along 
the coast of New York’s Long Island, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Maine. It 
left more than 50 deaths in its path. 
Heavy winds and rain smashed homes, 
ruined crops, tore down telephone and 
power lines, and caused other damage. 

It is estimated that the big storm 
caused a total of 300 to 500 million 
dollars in damage. It was New Eng- 
land’s most violent storm since the 
hurricane of 1938. 


At a Glimpse 


The Soviets, according to West Ger- 
man officials, have already taken 
enough uranium out of East German 
mines to make at least 44 atomic 
bombs. West Germany says the Rus- 
sians are mining the raw material for 
nuclear weapons at a furious pace. 

The United States plans to set up a 
number of defense plants on a stand- 
by basis for emergency use. Tools 
and machines will be made ready for 
a quick switch to war production. 

The free world is waiting to hear 
what British Labor Party officials will 
have to say about their good-will tour 
to Russia and Red China last month. 
The Laborites are expected to report 
on their trip at a Labor Party get- 
together later in September. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
be (1) communist problem in the 
U. S.; (2) UN General Assembly. 





SPORTS 


(This is the first of a series of 
columns on great sports figures of the 
past. These sketches will appear every 
few weeks.) 











For the occasional ball player who, 
in mid-summer, seems to have a 
chance of breaking Babe Ruth’s season 
record of 60 home runs, September is 
invariably the month of punctured 
hopes. It was in September—that 
final, grueling month of the season 
when the pressure is on—that Ruth 
set his most blistering pace in the 
record year of 1927. In that single 
month, he hit 17 homers, a feat that 
none of his challengers has yet 
matched. 

George Herman Ruth was probably 
the most spectacular ball player of all 
time. He ushered in the era of long- 
distance hitting, attracted the fans in 
droves, and boosted baseball to new 
heights of popularity. 

Born in Baltimore in 1895, Ruth 
spent most of his youthful years in 
a school for boys, most of whom 
needed special guidance. There he 
first attracted attention as an athlete. 
Brother Gilbert, one of his teachers, 
encouraged Ruth to devote his time to 
baseball. 

After a brief period in the minor 
leagues, Babe joined the Boston Red 
Sox as a left-handed pitcher in 1914. 
An outstanding hurler, he still holds 
the record of pitching 29 scoreless 
innings in a row in World Series play. 

So impressive, though, was Ruth’s 
hitting ability that he was shifted to 
the outfield so he could play every day. 





JNITED PRESS 


BABE RUTH—the home run king 


In 1919 he was traded to the New 
York Yankees. During the 1920’s he 
hit home runs at a furious pace. Even 
when he struck out, he did so with a 
dramatic flourish. Fans packed the 
parks to cheer him, and he became the 
idol of countless small boys. 

The Babe lasted for 22 years as a 
big leaguer, and helped the Yankees 
win seven pennants. In regular sea- 
son play he hit 714 homers—a mark 
which no one has ever approached— 
and clouted 15 more in World Series 


competition. His lifetime batting 
average was .342. 
Ruth died in 1948 of cancer. It will 


be a long time, though, before the big 
fellow’s records are bettered. Page 
after page of the record books still 
bear his name. 
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West Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


been made toward bringing her in. 

Not long after NATO was estab- 
lished, the member countries decided 
to set up a joint military force in 
western Europe. General Dwight 
Eisenhower became the first com- 
mander of this force. He held the job 
from December 1950 until about the 
middle of 1952, when he came back 
here to run for the Presidency. To- 
day’s commander of the NATO forces 
in Europe is another American general, 
Alfred M. Gruenther. 

As of last spring, Gruenther’s joint 
forces consisted of 48 active combat 
divisions, plus 51 more that could be 
brought into combat within 30 days. 
(American divisions “nclude about 
18,000 men each. Those of other 
countries may vary somewhat from 
this figure.) Gruenther also had about 
5,000 planes and 120 military airfields, 
plus an additional 40 airfields under 
construetion. At present his ground 
forces include American atomic artil 
lery battalions. Besides all this, there 
is a NATO naval organization, headed 
by U. S. Admiral Jerauld Wright. 


First Line of Defense 


The troops and equipment under 
NATO command, of course, don’t make 
up all the armed strength of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. We and 
various other member nations main- 
tain sizable forces outside of NATO. 
But the army, air, and navy units 
under General Gruenther and Admiral 
Wright would be the first line of de- 
fense, in and around Europe, if Russia 
lashed out toward the west. 

There is no sure way of knowing 
how adequate the anti-Soviet coun- 
tries’ defenses would be in case of war. 
General Gruenther recently commented 
that Russia would suffer “severe de- 
feat” if she attacked us now. How- 
ever, Moscow’s forces are strong and 
dangerous, and the Soviet government 
is working hard to boost their effec- 
tiveness still further. So NATO must 
likewise keep bolstering its strength. 

Among other things, NATO needs 
, additional manpower. West Germany, 
which has been kept disarmed ever 
since World War II, could furnish 
large numbers of men for NATO’s 
armies, and many people think she 





ww uP 
PREMIERS Mario Scelba of Italy 
(left) and Pierre Mendes-France of 
France have played leading roles in dis- 
cussions on rearming West Germany 


should be allowed to do so. As early as 
1950, military authorities were dis- 
cussing the use of German troops. 
There were proposals that West Ger- 
many might contribute soldiers to 
NATO just as the United States, 
Britain, and other countries were 
doing. But objections arose at once, 
especially from France. Germany, in 
order to furnish regiments or divi- 
sions for NATO, would obviously have 
to set up an army. France and other 
countries that had suffered from nazi 
aggression did not want to see a new 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE 
COMMUNITY 


RUSSIA AND 
SATELLITES 


fim THE IRON CURTAIN 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE DEFEATED plan for a European Defense Community (EDC) involved an 


army made up of troops from 


German army created. Many French- 
men still fear Germany as much as 
they fear Russia—or more. 

But to observers in various other 
western countries—and to some even 
in France—the need for German help 
in NATO seemed urgent. So NATO’s 
leaders kept looking for a way to ob- 
tain this help without permitting the 
establishment of a German army that 
might, in future years, turn against 
France and other western nations. 

German pride, as well as the fears of 
Germany’s neighbors, had to be taken 
into account. West Germany wouldn’t 
want to furnish men for NATO’s 
armed forces unless she could have 
some voice in the control of those 
forces. 

Eventually, certain French leaders 
came forward with what looked like a 
solution. They proposed the establish- 
ment of a European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC), consisting of France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Under 
EDC, these nations were to pool prac- 
tically all their military forces. For 
purposes of defense in Europe, they 
would work as one country instead of 
six, Germany would have no national 
army of her own. 

The EDC forces would serve as a 
major part of the NATO military or- 
ganization in Europe, alongside Brit- 
ish, American, and other units. 

Observers hoped that the ancient 
and bitter rivalry between France and 
Germany, which had contributed to 
three major wars in less than a cen- 
tury, would now dissolve as the two 
nations merged their armies. America 
viewed the plan with enthusiasm. 

Representatives of the six EDC na- 
tions gave preliminary approval to the 
joint “European Army” plan in May 
1952. But it couldn’t take effect until 
it also received approval—or “ratifica- 
tion”’—from these countries’ parlia- 
ments. 

Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and West Germany ratified the 
pact, but it bogged down in France 


the countries shown in black 


and Italy. Of these two France was 
the main stumbling block. Most ob- 
servers think Italy would have ratified 
if France had done so, but France is 
practically paralyzed by the bickering 
of her numerous political parties. 

This summer, French Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France undertook to 
end the delay and get a yes-or-no deci- 
sion from his parliament. This deci- 
sion, obtained August 30, was no. 

Now that the EDC plan-has been 
killed by France, whose leaders origi- 
nally proposed it, nobody can predict 
what will happen next. Our congress, 
last summer, passed a law under which 
American military aid for France and 
Italy would gradually end if those 
countries failed to ratify the EDC 
pact. However, U. S. lawmakers will 
have time to reconsider this policy 
next year before the complete effects 
of the present measure are felt. 

Certainly the United States and 
Britain will look for some new way of 
getting West German help in the de- 
fense of free Europe. But it will be 
hard to do anything along this line 
without cooperation from France. 

Why have the voices of French 
leaders who suggested EDC several 
years ago been drowned out by the 
clamor of its opponents? There are 
two main reasons: 

First, many Frenchmen so deeply 
fear and distrust Germany that they 
don’t want large numbers of armed 
German troops operating in Europe, 
even within such a framework as EDC. 
To some extent, this view is under- 
standable. The German invasions of 
1870, 1914, and 1940 inflicted dam- 
ages that France can never forget. 

Britain and the United States have 
tried to calm their French allies’ fears 
with respect to Germany. Both have 
stated that they will continue playing 
a strong role in western European de- 
fense, so long as any threat to peace ex- 
ists. In other words, they would help 
protect France against any future dan- 
ger from Germany, as well as against 
the present danger from Russia. Such 


reassurance, though, apparently hasn’t 
been enough to satisfy the French. 

Powerful groups in France raised 
another objection to EDC, as follows: 

“The European Defense Community, 
if put into effect, would have taken 
away part of our nation’s ‘sovereignty’ 
—that is, France’s right as an inde- 
pendent country to make her own de- 
cisions. With respect to most military 
affairs, we wouldn’t have been a sepa- 
rate and independent nation at all. 
We would have been part of a federa- 
tion along with five other lands. Maybe 
such a federation is needed, but we 
aren’t ready for it yet. 

“Americans should be able to under- 
stand this attitude. The United States 
certainly wouldn’t be willing to join 
an organization such as EDC. There 
are groups of people in the United 
States who even think that the United 
Nations encroaches too much upon 
American sovereignty. EDC would 
have gone much farther in this respect 
than does the UN. Why have the 
Americans tried to force us into a step 
which they wouldn’t want to take?” 

Large numbers of Americans, mean- 
while, express the following view: 

“We are annoyed not so much by 
France’s rejection of EDC as by her 
inability to make any constructive de- 
cisions at all. EDC was originally 
proposed by French officials. Then 
France herself waited 27 months be- 
fore making up her mind on the plan. 

“A prompt French rejection of EDC 
woudn’t have been so bad. In such a 
case, countries interested in the de- 
fense of western Europe could have 
started making other plans. But 
France dawdled, and the delay which 
she has caused in western Europe’s 
defense program may prove tragic.” 


Communists Undermine EDC 


While America tried desperately to 
get France to accept EDC, Russia did 
everything possible to make her reject 
it. Moscow sought in various ways to 
lull the French into believing that 
there is no danger of Soviet aggres- 
sion against western Europe—no need 
to make heavy sacrifices for defense. 
A sizable bloc of communists in the 
French parliament steadily supported 
Russian efforts to undermine EDC. 

Meanwhile, West Germany is still 
waiting to see what role she will finally 
play in the defense of free Europe. 
She hasn’t always wholeheartedly fav- 
ored EDC, but Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer finally convinced the major- 
ity of his people that the European 
Army program offered the best avail- 
able guarantee of German peace and 
security. 





up, UN 
CHANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer of 
Germany (left) and Foreign Minister 


Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium both 
favored EDC 


However, since France has shown 
that her distrust of "Germany is still 
as deep as ever, many West Germans 
have decided that they don’t want to 
cooperate with the French either. In 
the midst of all this uncertainty, there 
begins the new search for ways of 
fitting Germany into the defense pat- 
tern of western Europe. 
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True Sportsman 
By Walter E. Myer 








HE mile race at Vancouver, Canada, 

last month in which Roger Bannis- 
ter of England and John Landy of 
Australia each bettered the four-min- 
ute mark was a magnificent perform- 
ance. Equally fine was an incident 
concerning the race that came to light 
a few days later. 

It then became known that John 
Landy, who lost the race by a few 
yards, had competed with an injured 
foot. Two nights before the big event, 
the Australian had accidentally cut the 
instep of his left foot. The injury had 
required four stitches a few hours 
before the race. 

Only a handful of people had known 
of the cut—the-doctor who had at- 


tended it and two or three of Landy’s : 


friends. They had been sworn to 
secrecy by the runner. The facts came 
te light, though, when several track 
followers spotted the bandage and be- 
gan to ask questions. 

Landy at first refused to comment, 
but, when pinned down, finally ad- 
mitted the injury. He said firmly 
that the cut was trivial. He insisted 
that it had made no difference in the 
outcome of the race, and declared that 
Bannister had completely earned his 
victory. : 

It appears likely that Landy was 
correct—that the injury did not alter 
the outcome of the race. A cut on the 
instep does not affect one’s running the 
way a cut on the 
heel or the ball of 
the foot would. 
Yet the incident re- 
flected in a favor- 
able way on the 
Australian runner. 

Some athletes 
would have used 
such an injury as 
an excuse for losing 
the race. They 
would have tried to salve their own in- 
jured pride by claiming that they had 
been running under a handicap impos- 
sible to overcome. 

Landy must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed to lose the race. He had 
previously run the mile in faster time 
than Bannister, and many people had 
counted on the Australian to win. Yet 
he refused to alibi his defeat. Heap- 
ing all credit on Bannister, he took the 
loss as a true sportsman. 

Athletic competition is not the only 
area where excuses appear. Many 
young people excuse poor marks in 
school by saying that the subjects 
don’t interest them, or that they just 
can’t find time to study. Others alibi 
their failure to hold a job on the 
grounds that the boss was unfair or 
expected too much of them. 

Now and then an excuse may be 
valid, but most of the time the fault 
lies with the one who is putting forth 
the excuse. If the latter would take 
the time and effort that he uses in 
fabricating excuses to apply himself to 
the task at hand, alibis would probably 
not be necessary. 

Don’t always be making excuses. 
Face up to your shortcomings and ask 
yourself honestly: how could I have 
avoided this failure? What steps 
should I have taken that I did ‘not 
take? The next time you feel inclined 
to come forth with an excuse without 
good reason, think of John Landy—a 
true sportsman. 


Walter E. Myer 





CHEESE MARKET at Alkmaar, the Netherlands. 


SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 
Cheese is one of the well- 
known products of the Netherlands, and some is shipped to the United States 
for sale—together with other dairy products, tulip bulbs, and diamonds. 


The Benelux Nations 


Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg Firmly Support Idea 
for a Cooperative European Defense Community 


HREE small nations are still keen 

supporters of EDC, the European 
Defense Community, even though it 
has been defeated (see page 1 article). 
They are Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. Together they are 
known as the Benelux countries—the 
Be being for Belgium, the Ne for 
Netherlands, and Lux for Luxem- 
bourg. 

The three—neighbors in western 
Europe—support EDC in part because 
they are small. They feel that a six- 
nation army could better protect all 
against attack than armies individ- 
ually maintained by each country. 


Know How to Cooperate 


The Benelux nations know well the 
value of cooperation. They work to- 
gether in trade and business matters 
through an economic union. They set 
up a cooperative defense plan in 1948, 
before NATO, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, was organized. 
When NATO was formed in 1949, the 
Benelux countries joined it. All three 
countries are democratically run mon- 
archies, 

The Netherlands is largest of the 
Benelux nations. Its 12,514 square 
miles of territory is a bit larger than 
the state of Maryland. Almost half of 
the land is below sea level and must be 
protected by dikes. The canals that 
wind through the country and the old- 
fashioned windmills are a great attrac- 
tion to tourists. 

Population is about 10% million, 
and the people are the chief resource 
of the Netherlands (which often is 
called Holland). Most of the Dutch are 
intelligent, well-educated, healthy, and 
happy. They work hard, have well- 
planned cities and pleasing rural areas. 
Their schools, from the lowest grades 
through the universities, are among 
the finest in Europe. 

Dairy products, tulips, vegetables, 
and fruits are the leading farm prod- 
ucts for export. Textiles, clothing, 
ships, shoes, and building materials 
are the major industrial products. 
Amsterdam, with a population of 850,- 
000, is one of the world’s best-known 
cities. Here, diamonds are cut and 
refined into sparkling stones for jew- 





elry. The agricultural and industrial 
production together make the Nether- 
lands a prosperous European country. 

Belgium, with an area of 11,783 
square miles, is only slightly smaller 
than the Netherlands. Population is 
about 9 million. There are two lan- 
guage groups, the French-speaking 


Walloons and the Dutch-speaking 
Flemings. At times, they have dis- 
putes. 


Large coal reserves have made it 
possible for Belgium to rank as one 
of Europe’s largest and richest indus- 
trial nations. Linens, laces, and other 
fine textiles have been produced for 
centuries. Luxury shoes are an im- 
portant item. Belgium also builds 
ships, many kinds of machinery, and 
railway equipment. 

About 60 per cent of the area is 
devoted to farming, with wheat, rye, 
and sugar beets as principal crops. 
Dairy farming also is carried on. 


Smallest of Three 


Luxembourg is a tiny land. Its area 
of around 1,000 square miles is less 
than that of Rhode Island—our small- 
est state. Much of the country is 
made up of pleasant valleys, especially 
in the south. In the north, there are 
some fairly high hills. 

Population is around 300,000, ‘less 
than that of Birmingham, Alabama. 
More than a fifth of the people—62,000 
—live in the city. of Luxembourg, 
which is the nation’s capital. 

The country is rich in iron ore. The 
ore has made possible one of the larg- 
est iron and steel industries in Europe. 
Luxembourg normally ranks sixth 
among European steel-producing na- 
tions. The little land also-has an ex- 
tensive banking and investment busi- 
ness, and owns an interest in indus- 
tries in Germany and other countries. 

Farms grow most of the food that 
the country needs. The living stand- 
ard is one of the highest in Europe. 
The people have enough food, their 
housing is good, taxes are low, and al- 
most everyone has a job. 

Visitors to Luxembourg find it to 
be one of the most interesting lands 
in Europe—and, because it is small, 
one of the easiest to tour quickly. 





Radio—TV 
Movies 











WORTHY, new television pro- 
gram interpreting the news is 
“Background,” which appears weekly 
on many stations of the NBC network. 
Original plans called for a series of 8 
programs, ending in mid-October. The 
aim of the half-hour presentation is 
“to explain the headlines in the. terms 
of the people who live them.” 

Chief commentator is Joseph C. 
Harsch, long-time correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Harsch’s comments are interspersed 
with films of events that throw light 
upon the subject under discussion. Re- 
cent programs have dealt with such 
matters and personalities as South- 
east Asia, the problems of a young 
man about to enter military service, 
and French Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France. For time and station, see 
your local papers. 


* 


Britain in the 15th century—when 
knighthood flourished—is the setting 
for “The Black Shield of Falworth,” 
a new motion picture starring Tony 
Curtis and Janet Leigh. Filmed in 
technicolor, the movie brings to life an 
exciting period in English history. 

When the film opens, young Myles 
(Tony Curtis) is living on a farm, un- 
aware that he is of royal blood. He 
incurs the hatred of the treacherous 
Duke of Alban, but is befriended by 
a powerful ear! and goes into train- 
ing for knighthood. The climax comes 
when Myles meets Alban in combat. 


* 


Many radio listeners got in on a 
lively discussion recently when they 
heard Senators Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey and William Fulbright of 
Arkansas debate the question: “Do 
We Have a Sound Foreign Policy?” 
The two senators are very well in- 
formed on foreign affairs. 

The program on which the two were 
heard was that hardy perennial of the 
airways, “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air.” For years this ABC pres- 
entation has been an outstanding pub- 
lic service program. Speakers with 
differing points of view thresh out a 
controversial subject. The moderator 
is James Murray, Jr., lawyer and au- 
thor. Your daily newspaper will tell 
you the exact time of this Tuesday 
evening broadcast. 





“BLACK SHIELD OF FALWORTH,” 
is a new movie starring Tony Curtis 
(standing above), and Janet Leigh (not 
shown in photo) 
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A Career for Tomorrow - = In Architecture 


CROSS the nation, carpenters, 

bricklayers, and other craftsmen 

are building great numbers of homes 

and other structures as the country 

continues to enjoy a building boom. 

Architects are needed to help plan for 
this construction work. 

Your duties, if you decide on archi- 
tecture as a career, will be to plan 
and supervise the building of struc- 
tures, striving to make them durable, 
useful, and attractive. In addition, 
you will be required to make a consci- 
entious effort to carry out the ideas 
of your client and keep costs in line 
with his pocketbook. 

Your qualifications should include a 
sense of design, a feeling for color, 
and the ability to draw freehand 
sketches to illustrate your ideas. In 
other words, to be a successful archi- 
tect you must be a combination of 
artist, technician, planner, engineer, 
and businessman. You should also be 
able to “sell” yourself to prospective 
clients. 

The practical aspect of architecture 
deals with construction. That’s why 
a person in this field needs to know 
how masons lay bricks, how carpenters 
put together timbers, and all the other 
mechanical details that go into the 
building of a structure. ; 

If, after proper investigation, you 
feel that you want to be an architect 
and that you have the required qualifi- 
cations, plan your education carefully. 

Your training can start while in 
high school. Take a college prepara- 
tory course, with emphasis on English, 


history, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, art appreciation, and drawing. 
After you obtain your high school 
diploma, you can either go on to col- 
lege, or you can go to work for a 
licensed architect to learn the profes- 
sion. 

If you choose the latter course, you 
will have to work for 8 to 12 years 





GALLOWAY 


ARCHITECT at work 


in an architect’s office before taking a 
state examination for a license. The 
college course takes five years, after 
which you would still probably be re- 
quired to work in the field three years 
before you were eligible for a license. 
For the most part, those who have 
college degrees go farther in the field 
than those with less formal education. 

Job opportunities for architects are 
fairly plentiful at this time. The de- 
mand for persons trained in this pro- 
fession has been growing in the home- 








building field during recent years. 
Moreover, there have been increasing 
opportunities for architects in public 
housing work and in industrial con- 
struction. 

Architects may have their own of- 
fices, work for private architectural 
firms, or be employed by the federal 
and state governments. Most mem- 
bers of the profession are men, though 
women, too, are successful in the work. 

Your salary, as a beginner, is likely 
to average not much more than $50 a 
week. Experienced architects usually 
earn between $6,000 and $12,000 a 
year, although a small percentage make 
much higher incomes than these. Fed- 
eral salaries for architects range from 
$3,800 to $12,000 annually. 

Further information and a list of 
architectural colleges can be secured 
from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1735 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. A _ vocational 
pamphlet entitled “‘Architecture” (No. 
L7.17: Ar2) can be obtained for 5 
cents in coin from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Pronunciations 
Carlos Lacerda—kir’lés la-sér’da 
Getulio Vargas—zhé-to0'lydo var’gus 
Joao Café—zhwow’ ka-fé’ 


Konrad Adenauer—cone’ rat 
now-er 


Mario Scelba—mia’ri-6 shell’ba 

Paul-Henri Spaak—paul’an-ré’ spik’ 

Peiping—bay-ping 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér’ mén’- 
dés-frans’ 


a’ duh- 





Historical Backgrounds - - Citizenship Day 


ITIZENSHIiP Day this year is on 

Friday, September 17. The day is 
the 167th anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution in Independence 
Hall at Philadelphia by the men who 
helped to found our government. 

What is the purpose of the day? 
First, it is a time to give thanks for 
the Constitution, which contains the 
guarantees of freedom and the prin- 
ciples that make possible our demo- 
cratic government. Second, the day is 
one for thinking about the privileges 
and duties that are ours as citizens. 

Who, then, is a citizen? He or she 
is: (1) A person born in this country. 
(2) A person born of American par- 
ents who may be living in a foreign 
land. The birth usually is registered 
at a U. S. consulate. (3) A person 
who is naturalized after immigration. 

Most of us, of course, became citi- 
zens merely by being born here. Amer- 
icans by birth generally need take no 
official steps to estabiish full citizen- 
ship, including voting privileges—at 
least until they are 21 years old (18 
in Georgia). Then they may register 
to vote in elections. 

In years past, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people became citizens after 
immigrating into this country. The 
biggest immigrant waves started in 
the 1800’s. Hundreds of thousands of 
Irish came here after a potato famine 
in Ireland in 1847. Political persecu- 
tion in Germany forced large numbers 
of people from that area to flee to the 
U. S. after 1848. 

In the years up to 1914 and World 
War I, Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, 
Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, Italians, and 


others poured into our nation in search 
of greater opportunity and new free- 
dom. In each of a number of years, 
a million or more immigrants entered 
the U. S. 

Since World*War I, various laws 
have restricted the entry of foreigners. 
At present, about 155,000 persons may 
come from other lands to settle in this 
country each year under a quota sys- 
tem. Our government selects the 
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IMMIGRANTS poured into the U.S. by 
the millions during the 19th century. 
Most came from European lands. 


countries from which we will accept 
settlers and fixes a quota—or total 
number of settlers to be accepted— 
for each foreign land. 

In addition to the quota, special laws 
allow thousands of refugees from 
World War II to immigrate here. 
Among these are Jews from Poland 
and Germany who lost homes during 
the fighting, and a number that have 
fled lands under communist Russian 
control. 





Immigrants over 18 can file appli- 
cations for citizenship. From two to 
seven years later, they go before an 
examiner. He will recommend them 
for naturalization if they are of good 
character, if they know English, and 
if they understand and support the 
Constitution. 

After that, applicants go before a 
state or federal court to swear loyalty 
to the U. S., and they are then citizens. 
Children under 18 become citizens 
when their parents are naturalized. 

It is well to remember that most of 
the immigrants have helped to make 
this country great, and many of them 
have become famous. Alexander Bell 
from Scotland, for example, developed 
the telephone. Joseph Pulitzer from 
Hungary made the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch into one of our great news- 
papers. Numerous other examples 
could be cited. 

It is well to remember, also, on 
Citizenship Day that both American- 
born and naturalized citizens enjoy the 
same privileges of freedom and the 
same Constitutional guarantees of pro- 
tection under the law. 

Along with the privileges come 
duties. Citizens may be called upon to 
serve in the armed forces. They must 
pay taxes and they are liable to jury 
duty. 

Above everything else, citizens must 
take upon themselves the obligation to 
vote, to study political issues, and to 
engage in affairs of the school, com- 
munity, state, and nation. That is the 
way to help keep our priceless free- 
doms—not only on Citizenship Day but 
every day in the year. 





Study Guide 


Social Security 


1. What do the letters OASI mean? 


2. How were the pensions of retired 
workers affected by recent action of 
Congress? } 


3. In what way did Congress finance 
the latest increase in social sccurity pay- 
ments? 


4. How did the action of Congress 
this year give retired people who want 
to work a better deal? 


5. Tell how farmers will be affected 
by the hew social security legislation. 


6. What other groups, besides farm- 
ers, will come under the social security 
system? 


7. Describe other forms of social secur- 
ity in addition to OASI. 











‘Discussion 


1. Do you think our social security 
system is perfect as it now stands? ‘f 
so, why? If not, what changes would 
you recommend? 


2. If you were a farmer, do you think 
you would approve the recent action of 
Congress? Why, or why not? 


European Defense 


1. When was the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization established, and 
how many members does it have? 


2. Who is commander of the NATO 
forces in Europe? Briefly describe these 
forces. 


3. Why is it felt that NATO needs 
West German troops? 


4. What problem was the European 
Defense Community plan designed to 
meet? Describe this plan. 


5. Give France’s reasons for rejecting 
DC. 


6. Tell what is said by American critics 
of the French action on this matter. 


7. Discuss West Germany’s attitude 
toward EDC. 


Discussion 


1. To what extent do you sympathize 
with France for her views on the Euro- 
pean Defense Community plan. Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. In view of EDC’s fate, what policy 
do you think the United States should 
now follow with respect to European de- 
fense? Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Do you favor or oppose the televis- 
ing of congressional debates and hear- 
ings? 

2. What is the United Fruit Company 
and why is it in the news? 


3. Briefly describe the way in which 
President Eisenhower spends his “vaca- 
tion.” 


4. What is meant by a political cli- 
mate ? 


5. Tell of recent developments in Bra- 
zil. 


6. What action was taken by the re- 
cent Congress to help farmers conserve 
their water supply? 


7. What were the conclusions reached 
by the special Senate committee which 
conducted hearings on the Army-McCar- 
thy-Schine dispute? 


8. Why do we observe Citizenship Day 
every year? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) talkativeness; 2. (b) undevel- 
oped; 3. (c) overly sentimental; 4. (b) 
hater of things English; 5. (b) possessed 
of unlimited power. 





